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OLD /RONS/IDES 


, Lean her tattered ensign down | 
Long has ut uraved on high, 
lind many an re has danced to see 
That banner im the shy; 
Kencath ut rung the battle shout, 
(ind burst the cannons roar; — 
She meteor of the ocean Gh 
Shall sweep the clouds no more / 


Vek dech, once red with herces ltood, 
Where hnelt the | ; 
We ee 
lind waves were white below, 

No more shell feel the victors tread 
Or knour the conguered knee ; — 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

“The eagle of the bea | 


O better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 
Cind there should be her ghave; 

Nasl to the madt her hoty flag, 

Set every threadbare sail, 
Cind give her to the god of Atoms, 
The lightning and the gale | 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 1830 


Dedication 


The U.S.S. CONSTITUTION has become a symbol of the 
spirit that produced these United States. The product of 
men, not machines, the champion of a new nation, the 
upholder of freedom of the seas, she remains vital, tangible 
evidence of the achievements of our forefathers. Her decks 
were never trod by an enemy, no flag but the Stars and 
Stripes ever flew from her halyards, and honor and triumph 
marked all her encounters. 


To the memory of the men who built and sailed the 
CONSTITUTION this book is dedicated. Their design, their 
construction and their handling of her provided this 
country with the foundation of a naval tradition second to 
none. They would be proud, today, to know that she is a 
hallowed shrine of the Navy and the Nation. 


PART I 


Establishment 
lal of the 
United States Navy 


The history of the United States Navy is a stirring and glorious saga. 
Its beginnings lie deeply rooted in the early annals of this country and 
its development matches the spectacular growth of our nation to a 
position of world power. 


The American colonists were of necessity a seafaring people. They 
had crossed the Atlantic Ocean to find new homes and they had 
strung their settlements along its shores. Many had sailed and fished 
its waters to earn their living and others had become skilled builders 
of ships which contributed to the growing trade of the mother country. 
Much of the discontent of the colonists with Britain was attributable 
to restrictions placed upon development of a colonial merchant marine. 
Thus, on that day in April 1775 when the Massachusetts farmers 
engaged the Redcoats at Lexington and Concord and the American 
Revolution began, it could be only a matter of time until the fighting 
would spread to the sea. 


The first naval action occurred in June 1775. At Machias, Maine, a 
group of volunteers, armed with pitchforks, seized a merchant sloop 
and captured a British armed cutter. Similar actions became common 
along the coast and privateering was legalized by the Continental Con- 
gress. Later, ships owned and commissioned by the individual colonies 
and by the Congress joined in attacking enemy commerce and engag- 
ing in single ship actions with British men of war. It was a heteroge- 
neous collection of vessels, this American Navy which sought out the 
enemy both at home and abroad, but it played a vital part in the win- 
ning of the American Revolution: captured stores of ammunition were 
delivered to the Continental Army, operations ashore were supported 
by naval actions, and Britain’s desire for peace grew as depredations to 
her commerce increased. 


When the Revolution ended, the merchant ships were returned to 


trading and the armed vessels were sold, destroyed or given away. By 
1785 not one American warship remained. 


THE BUILDING 


USS. Constitution 
Oi, 


BUILDING U.S.S. CONSTITUTION 


Paul Revere furnished the copper and brass 
work and bolts; the sails were fashioned where 
Park Street Church now stands; the anchors 
were forged at Hanover. Her timbers were of 
live oak, hard pine and red cedar, fully equal 
to a line-of-battle ship. This gave rise to the 
British complaint that she was a disguised ship 
of the line, and not a frigate at all, lodged 
after the defeats of H.M.S. Guwerriere and 
Java at her hands. 


aA 


Then it was that Americans began to learn the value of a Navy. 
Undefended merchantmen became easy prey for the Barbary pirates, 
incited to attack by the European maritime powers who did not desire 
that their trade pass to the new nation. Even the formation of the 
United States in 1789 brought no respect to its flag beyond home ports. 


Public opinion in this country ran high against the marauders of 
the sea and finally, on March 27, 1794, President George Washington 
signed a naval bill providing for the construction of six frigates, four 
of forty-four guns and two of thirty-six guns, to be used for protection 
primarily against the pirates of Algiers. The Secretary of War, who 
then directed naval affairs, appointed a Philadelphia ship builder, Joshua 
Humphreys, to prepare models of the new ships. 


Joshua Humphreys was not only an able shipbuilder — he also 
appreciated the necessity for a Navy and a naval policy. More than 
a year before Congress passed the naval bill he had written Robert 
Morris: “From the present appearance of affairs I believe it is time 
this country was possessed of a Navy.” Because Humphreys realized 
also, that a United States Navy would of necessity be inferior in num- 
bers to those of other nations for some years to come, he recommended 
that the ships be built “to be an over match for those of the enemy.” 
He designed them, therefore, “with such qualities of strength, dura- 
bility, swiftness of sailing and force as to render them superior to any 
frigate belonging to the European powers.” 


The six frigates were laid down in 1794 and their building pro- 
ceeded until 1796 when a tenuous peace, dependent upon payment of 
tribute, was arranged with the pirates. Congress thereupon lost interest 
in the new Navy and begrudged the expense of ship construction. 
Meanwhile, attacks on United States commerce began anew, this time 
by England and France who were engaged in war. The President, 
aware of public sentiment against such attacks, told the Congress: “To 
an active external commerce the protection of a naval force is indis- 
pensable . . . It is in our own experience that the most sincere 
neutrality is not sufficient guard against the depredations of nations at 
war ... To secure respect to a neutral flag requires a naval force, 
organized and ready to vindicate it from insult or aggression. This may 
even prevent the necessity of going to war . . . These considerations 
invite the United States to look to the means, and to set about the 
gradual creation of a Navy.” 


Congress finally appropriated the funds to complete the three ships 
most nearly constructed — the CONSTELLATION, the CONSTITUTION 
and the UNITED STATES—and in 1797 they were launched in that 


THE LAUNCHING 


US.S. Constitution 
October 21, 1797 


THE LAUNCHING 
OF U.S.S. CONSTITUTION 


On a bleak October 21st, 1797, to the accom- 
paniment of a salute from her ordnance, on 
land, and the cheers of the populace, the 
launching took place successfully after two 
previous failures. 

With the decorative work, executed by Messrs. 
Skillings, enhancing her lines of strength and 
elegance, she rode into her element flying the 
famous flag of fifteen stars and fifteen stripes, 
the first frigate to fly this ensign at sea. 


order. The next year a Navy Department was established and on 
April 30, 1798, Benjamin Stoddert became the first Secretary of the Navy. 

The creation of a Navy posed strategic and tactical problems which, 
fortunately, Joshua Humphreys had considered in his design of the 
ships. Strategically, the United States, a new and weak nation, would 
have to adopt a defensive position toward the stronger European 
nations. Tactically, this country would have to develop innovations in 
fighting to use fewer ships with greater speed, fire power and maneu- 
verability. 

The choice of frigates as the backbone of the United States Navy 
was wise. Three general classes of ships were then being used by 
foreign navies: ships of the line, which mounted 74 to 110 guns on 
two or three decks; frigates carrying 34 to 40 guns on the main or 
gun deck and fore and aft on the upper or spar deck; sloops of war 
of 10 to 20 guns carried on the spar deck. Of these three classes, the 
frigate was the most elastic. A ship rigged vessel, used to perform the 
function of a modern cruiser, it could scour the seas for long periods 
of time and overtake and capture merchantmen. It could defeat any- 
thing in its own class and smaller. It could meet a ship of the line on 
equal terms in rough weather when the lower gun ports of the larger 
vessel were awash, and yet outsail it in calm weather. Thus the few 
ships of the young Navy could be forced into action only under the 
most favorable conditions and could evade, capture or destroy if 
properly handled. 


THE SPAR DECK 
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SPAR DECK 


"Her Deck once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe.” 


Here is the capstan upon which the sword 2 i 
of the Captain of H.M.S. Levant was laid ts j 


when surrendered, the handsomely carved : S 
fife rails and big double wheel. ae 
The deck battery is of 22-32 pounder carron- : 


ades that wreaked so much devastation on 
enemy rigging without allowing the CONSTI- 
TUTION ever to be dismasted. 


PART II 


Building 
of the 


CONSTITUTION 


The frigate CONSTITUTION was built at Hartt’s Shipyard in Boston, 
near the site of the present Constitution Wharf. Colonel George 
Claghorn, naval constructor, supervised its building under the direction 
of the War Department. 


The keel was laid in 1794 and its construction continued as 
scheduled until the signing of the peace treaty with Algiers on 
November 28, 1795. Congress then ordered work stopped and not 
until April 20, 1796, when President Washington convinced the Con- 
gress of the continuing need for a Navy, was its building resumed. 
It was completed late in the summer of the following year and its 
launching set for September 20, 1797. Captain Samuel Nicholson 
stood by to assume his command. 

An eager and enthusiastic group of spectators assembled on that 
day to watch the launching of the vessel but, alas, part of the ways 
had settled and she moved only 27 feet and stopped. Workmen applied 
jacks and screws but the ship could not be budged. The launching was 
delayed until September 22 when she moved another 30 feet and 
stopped “as though reluctant to enter her destined element.” 

Again the launching was postponed, this time until the high tides 
of October. Meanwhile the ways were repaired and their declivity 
increased against the better judgment of Colonel Claghorn who had 
desired “that she might make her plunge with the least violence, and 
thereby prevent any strain or injury.” 


On October 21, 1797, a “very numerous and brilliant collection of 
citizens” again assembled at Hartt’s Shipyard. It was a cold, lowering 
day and although a stiff east wind chilled everyone, the discomfort of 
the weather was insignificant. At fifteen minutes past noon, amid 
cheers and a gun salute, the ship moved into the water with “steadi- 
ness, majesty and exactness,” a “perfect model of elegance, strength 
and durability” as she rested gracefully upon the water. 
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THE STERN GALLERIES 
USS. Constitution 


pena ke 


STERN GALLERIES 


The life of a warship can be of many years; 
its span of actual fighting can be reckoned 
in hours. She then becomes the home of many 
gallant officers and men, as when, in 1844, 
commissioned for an East to West voyage 
around the globe, and painted a silvery lead 
color with crimson band along the gun ports, 


the U.S.S. CONSTITUTION entertained the = ; 
dignitaries and high personages of many : ee ee 
nations, from Brazil to the Far East. The Quar- 3 : yt 
ter Galleries were the spacious, dignified home — 
of the captains and commodores, the broad, zi , 


high windows permitting a clear view of the 
ship's forward run. 


The CONSTITUTION was a thing of beauty and power. Joshua 
Humphreys had demanded the finest materials and workmanship and 
both had been procured. Her timbers were of white oak from Massa- 
chusetts and Maine, live oak from Georgia and yellow pine from South 
Carolina and Georgia. The composition castings and spikes and the 
copper bolts which fastened her timbers were made by Paul Revere. 
Her 30 odd sails of flax, with an area of 48,720 square feet, had been 
fashioned in the loft of the Old Granary Building in Boston where 
the Park Street Church now stands. Her rigging of tarred hemp had 
been made by Cordwainers, Boston. Her six anchors were forged by 
Mr. Barstow at Hanover, Massachusetts, and her anchor cables were 
made at the Boston Navy Yard. The carvings and ornamental fittings, 
including the figurehead of Hercules, holding a club overhead, in the 
act of striking, had been done by Skillings Brothers of Boston. 


The CONSTITUTION’S reason for being, however, was her guns. On 
the gun deck, designed extra broad to give greater stabilization for 
the gun platforms and with an elevation of eight feet to avoid becom- 
ing awash in heavy weather, were cannons firing 24 pounders, with a 
range of 1200 yards. On the spar deck were 10 long guns, firing 12 
pounders. The first battery was purchased from England and bore the 
monogram “G. R.,” and the gun carriages were made by Mr. Ephraim 
Thayer at the South End, Boston. Soon afterward, her fire power was 
increased by the addition of carronades—light, rapid fire, large 
caliber guns— throwing 32 pounders, which could be fired in one 
minute as compared to the five minutes firing time of a long gun. 
Although built to carry 44 guns, the CONSTITUTION generally had 
more than 50 aboard. 


The frigate’s characteristics were impressive: 


Over-all length 204 feet 
Length on load water line by) teen 
Breadth of beam 43 feet, 7 1/5 inches 
Depth of hold 14 feet, 3 3//S inches 
Best sailing draft 21 feet forward, 23 feet aft 
Displacement 2200 tons 
Tonnage 1576 tons 

Masts: Height Diameter at base 
Foremast 208 feet, 10 inches 2 feet, 514 inches 
Mainmast 234 feet, 114 inches 2 feet, 9 inches 


Mizzenmast 162 feet, 10 inches 1 foot, 1114 inches 
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ANCHORS AWEIGH 
USS. Constitution 


THE BOW 


This is the spirit and personification of “‘Old 
Ironsides’”” with its ‘‘catheads,’’ those great 
timbers crowned with yellow glaring lions’ 
faces from which swung the massive 5,600- 
pound anchors. The original figurehead of 
Hercules, wielding a club, was shot away 
at Tripoli. 


The now familiar ‘Billet Head’ overhung the 
curling bow wave, and led the 24-pound 
bow-chasers into the fight. 
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As she slid down the ways, the CONSTITUTION had cost $302,718.84, 
including her guns and equipment. This sum was slightly in excess 
of the following estimate of the expense of building a 44 gun frigate: 


Timber and all other Cordage . . . . . $37,000.00 
wood except masts. $50,000.00 Plumbing ... . 1,444.00 
Labor for building Ship chandlery. . . 5,776.00 
and fitting hull Turners sheen i «yes 577.60 
and rigging ship . 80,000.00 Woolens for sheathing 600.00 
Smith’s work, Making gun 
including iron . . 21,000.00 CaLtiaces ose ice 912.00 
Anchors Pad eee 2,788.80 Cannon and 
Mastingia = 205 7 aces 5,776.00 military stores . . 28,880.00 
Sailmaker Si ete 12,000.00 Contingencies, 
ae Ge Gm WG. 6 6 Sete kentledge, etc. . . 18,921.81 
AU a : Sheathing, copper 
bans CBOSS Oc Wey nails and rudder 
OOperae-gk-s fe Ee 419. , Macnee i 
Bigemeee MPs se eo eOO ae aa 
Boatbuilder ee 1,000.00 Total: $294,421.54 


The CONSTITUTION could do 12 knots under top gallant sails 
and carried provisions for a crew of 475, sufficient for six months 
cruising. Her complement was fixed at 400 men, 22 officers and 378 
petty officers, seamen and marines. She flew a flag of 15 stripes and 
15 stars, the first frigate at sea to display this ensign. 
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THE GUN DECK 
USS. Constitution 


GUN DECK 


“Her thunders shook the mighty deep.’’ Carry- 

ing on the gun deck a battery, in 1812, of 30 

long 24-pounders, ranging 1,200 yards at a two- 

degree elevation, the U.S.6 CONSTITUTION’S 

gun crews were noted for their coolness and 

excellency because they were drilled to a much 
<i greater degree than those of foreign navies. 
b This spacious and airy deck is here shown 
amidships where the salt pork and grog were 
rationed along with the fresh water from 
the old ‘“‘scuttle-butt.”’ 
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TO THE SHORES OF TRIPOLI 


USS. Constitution 
An Officer of the Marines, 1805 


pig 
wl 


U.S. MARINE CORPS OFFICER 


An act of July 11, 1798, authorized the estab- 
lishment of a “Corps of Marines’ some years 
after the “Continental Marines’ had been 
discontinued. 

On the outbreak of war with Tripoli and the 
Barbary Corsairs, the U.S.S. CONSTITUTION car- 
tied a detachment of Marines to the Mediter- 
ranean where they took part in “the most 
daring act of the age’ and established Lieut. 
P. M. O'Bannon among heroes of the Marine 
Corps. The Marine Officer shown at the gang- 
way of the CONSTITUTION is wearing the 
uniform described in official correspondence 
prior to 1804. 
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1794 
1795 
1796 
1797, Octe2 |} 


1798, July 20 


1798 - 1801 
1801 - 1803 
1803 - 1806 
1807 - 1809 
1809 - 1811 
1811-1812 


1812-1815 


1812, July 17 
Aug. 19 
Dec. 29 


1813 
1814 


1815, Feb.20 


1815 - 1821 
1821 - 1828 
1828 - 1835 
1828 

1830 

1833 - 1835 
1835 - 1839 
1839 - 1841 
1842 - 1843 
1844 - 1846 
1846 - 1848 
1848 - 1851 


Chronology of the 


Keel laid 

Building suspended 

Building resumed 

Launched 

First spread her sails and cleared for sea 

Cruising in the West Indies 

Laid up at Boston for repairs 

Flagship, Mediterranean Squadron, Tripolitan War 

Out of commission and overhauled at New York 

Cruising in Mediterranean and West Indies 

Cruise to Europe; repaired at Washington Navy 
Yard 

War of 1812 

Escape from Broke’s squadron 

Fight with GUERRIERE 

Action with JAVA 

Overhaul at Boston Navy Yard 

Blockaded in Boston 

Encounter with CYANE and LEVANT 

Laid up at Boston Navy Yard 

Flagship of Mediterranean Squadron 

Laid up at Boston 

Decommissioned and threatened with destruction 

Publication of poem, “OLD IRONSIDES” 

Drydocked and rebuilt 

Flagship, Mediterranean Squadron 

Flagship, Pacific Squadron 

Flagship, Atlantic Squadron 

Cruise to Pacific Ocean, East Indies, Coast of Brazil 

Repairs at Boston Navy Yard 

Flagship, Mediterranean Squadron 
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SONSTITUTION 


1851-1852 
1852 - 1855 
1855 - 1860 


1860 - 1861 
1861 - 1865 
1865 - 1871 
1871 - 1875 
1876 - 1878 
1878 - 1879 


1879 - 1881 
1882 - 1897 


1397 Oct. 21 


1897 - 1907 
1900 
1905 
1906 
1907 - 1908 
1909 - 1927 
1925 


1927, June 16 


$977,193.41 
1931 - 1934 
1934 - 1940 
1940 


1940 - 


Laid up at New York 
Flagship, Mediterranean Squadron 


Laid up at Portsmouth (N. H.) Navy Yard; recon- 
ditioned as a school ship 


School ship at Naval Academy, Annapolis 

Training ship at Newport 

School ship at Naval Academy, Annapolis 

Rebuilt at Philadelphia Navy Yard 

Training ship at Philadelphia 

Voyage to France, transporting goods to LeHavre 
for Paris Exhibition 

Training ship at New York 

Laid up at Portsmouth (N.H.) Navy Yard; rebuilt 
and served as receiving ship 


One hundredth anniversary of launching; towed to 
Boston Navy Yard 


On exhibition at Boston 

Congress authorizes repairs 

Navy recommends destruction 

Congress appropriates $100,000 for repairs 

Repaired at Boston 

On exhibition at Boston 

Congress authorized reconstruction; expense to be 
borne by popular subscriptions 

Drydocked in Boston 

Rebuilt and restored 

Cruise to Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports 


On exhibition at Boston, “in service but not com- 
missioned” 


Commissioned, flagship of Commandant, First 
Naval District 


On exhibition at Boston, “in commission” 
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STEPHEN DECATUR 


“The most bold and daring act of the age,” 
commented Lord Nelson on Decatur’s exploit 
at Tripoli, 1803, when he burned the U.S.S. 
Philadelphia which had been captured by the 
pirates. Named captain of the U.S.S. CONSTI- 
TUTION at 25, he personifies her famous 
commanding officers. Decatur is here shown 
standing on the “horse-block” of the U.S.S. 
CONSTITUTION, a platform aft, from which 
the action is directed. 
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CAPTAIN STEPHEN DECATUR 


USS. Constitution 
Tripoli, 1804 


nn ee 4 PART III 


“Old Ironsides”’ 


The CONSTITUTION first spread her sails and moved to the waters 
of Massachusetts Bay on July 20, 1798; on July 22, nine months after 
her launching, she cleared for sea from Boston Roads. At this time, 
France, engaged in the Napoleonic struggles, had become the greatest 
threat to our commerce and by the summer of 1798 we were fighting 
an undeclared war with that nation. The new frigate immediately 
sailed for the San Domingo station and spent an uneventful three 
years cruising in the West Indies in search of French privateers. In 
1801, when a settlement was made with France, she was ordered to 
Boston for repairs. 

Another threat to freedom of the seas developed almost immediately. 
The Tripolitan pirates, eager for booty and additional tribute, declared 
war on the United States on May 10, 1801. American vessels began 
a blockade of Tripoli but it proved ineffective because of the small 
number of ships then available for the Mediterranean. In August 1803, 
a squadron of seven additional ships, including the CONSTITUTION as 
flagship, was sent out under the command of Commodore Edward 
Preble. The following summer the CONSTITUTION made direct attacks 
on Tripoli, pounding away at the shore stations from short range. The 
superior attacking force, the individual exploits of the Americans, and 
the splendid leadership of Commodore Preble eventually forced the 
Dey to ask for peace, and the treaty was signed aboard the CONSTITU- 
TION in the Captain’s forward cabin on the gun deck on June 10, 1805. 

For the next two years, the CONSTITUTION was out of commission 
at New York and then cruised in the Mediterranean and the West 
Indies, serving as a threat in being to the English and the French 
whose ships once again were attacking American vessels wherever 
they could be found. Both nations had imposed upon neutral trade, and 
the United States, then practically the only neutral carrier on the sea, 
bore the burden of the attacks. President Jefferson tried to avoid 
trouble by declaring an embargo in 1807, but, as a result, our trade 
declined alarmingly and many ships which did put to sea in violation 
of the law became involved in serious incidents. Feeling in this country 
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ESCAPE FROM A BRITISH FLEET 


USS. Constitution 
July 17, 1812 


U.S.S. CONSTITUTION ESCAPING 
A BRITISH SQUADRON i 


Sunrise, July 17, 1812, and the CONSTITU- 
TION found herself in the midst of a British 
Squadron which included a ship of the line 
and three frigates. Completely becalmed, she 
escaped only by superb seamanship and exer- 
tions on the part of her crew which at times 
took the form of propulsion gained by firing 
the stern guns, being rowed by the ship’s 
boats and the final resort of hauling on a 
kedge anchor dropped a mile ahead. 


was especially bitter against the British who were stopping our ships 
and impressing American seamen to fill out their scant crews. Finally, 
its patience worn thin, Congress declared war on England on June 18, 
1812. The United States Navy then consisted of thirteen vessels! 

The CONSTITUTION at that time was at the Washington Navy Yard 
being repaired, but under the command of Captain Isaac Hull, 
immediately sailed out of Chesapeake Bay to escape blockade. Off 
New York, on July 17, 1812, a British squadron under Captain Broke 
surrounded the frigate and escape seemed impossible. Then, as his ship 
lay practically becalmed, Captain Hull ordered out the small boats 
and by kedging, a maneuver whereby an anchor was dropped some 
distance ahead and the hawser heaved in, the ship was gradually 
pulled forward. Hull also ordered most of the fresh water pumped 
overboard and the sails wet down to catch every breath of air. The 
CONSTITUTION escaped to Boston, and again sailed on August 2 to 
raid enemy commerce. 

Southeast of Halifax, on August 19, 1812, the CONSTITUTION came 
upon the British frigate, the Gwerriére, thirty eight guns, under the 
command of Captain Dacres, and the first decisive naval act of the 
war occurred. After skillful maneuvering by both captains, the vessels 
came within close range, and as they ran nearly abreast of each other, 
a heavy broadside fire was opened. The CONSTITUTION’S crew watched 
with amazement and delight as British cannon balls bounced off the 
stout sides of their ship and enthusiastically rechristened her “Old Iron- 
sides.” American fire power continued to be superior, and twenty 
minutes after the shooting began, the Gwerriére’s mizzenmast was 
squarely hit. As it went over the side, an American gunner cried, “By 
God, we've made a brig of her! Next time, we'll make it a sloop!” 
When the Gwerriére lost her maneuverability, the CONSTITUTION 
forged ahead across the British bow and raked her. So close were the 
two ships that the British bowsprit became entangled in the American 
rigging, and as they drew about, the two remaining masts of the 
Guerriére fell. An hour after the fight had begun, Captain Dacres 
surrendered his ship, and because she was too badly damaged to take 
into port, Hull burned her. The CONSTITUTION returned to Boston 
and the frigate and her crew became the toast of the nation. 

Captain William Bainbridge succeeded Isaac Hull as captain of 
the CONSTITUTION on September 15, 1812 and the next month sailed 
her from Boston, together with the sloop-of-war Hornet. The ships 
cruised to the Cape Verde Islands, then to South America, where, on 
December 29, 1812, off the coast of Brazil, they sighted the thirty- 
eight gun frigate Java, under Captain Lambert. The CONSTITUTION 
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DEFEAT OF H.M.S. GUERRIERE 


USS. Constitution 
August 19, 1812 


U.S.S. CONSTITUTION AND H.M:S. 
GUERRIERE 1812 


Her mizzenmast shot away with the first 
broadside, the great Gwerriere lost the ability 
to maneuver and ninety minutes later Captain 
Hull received the sword of the vanquished 
Captain Dacres on the deck of “Old 
Ironsides,’’ the sobriquet she earned in this fight. 
The political effect of this victory was elec- 
trifying and once more presented a united 
front to the States, some of which had dis- 
approved the war and threatened secession. 


closed on the Java and opened the action by firing a broadside at a 
distance of a mile. The Java, trying to cross the bow of the American 
vessel, was driven back by broadsides and the CONSTITUTION engaged 
the enemy so close, that as Bainbridge reported in his journal, “The 
Enemies Jib Boom got foul our Mizzen Rigging.” When the smoke 
cleared, the Java's masts were badly damaged, and Captain Lambert 
gave the order to board. As the preparations were being made, the 
Java’s foremast and main topmast, and then her mainmast, went over- 
board from the heavy American fire. Bainbridge retired to make tem- 
porary repairs, and when he returned for action, the Java struck her 
colors. Captain Lambert was mortally wounded, and as he lay dying, 
Captain Bainbridge returned his sword which he so recently had 
given up. 

The CONSTITUTION then returned to Boston for an overhaul and 
while there was successfully blockaded by British ships. Not until 
February 1815 did she manage to escape to the open sea and set sail 
for European waters under the command of Captain Charles Stewart. 
Off the coast of Portugal, she came upon two British ships of war, the 
Cyane and the Levant. Although the combined broadside of the two 
enemy ships was fourteen per cent greater than that of the CONSTI- 
TUTION, Stewart took advantage of his concentrated fire and by 
brilliant maneuvering succeeded in raking the British ships separately. 
The Cyane, shot to pieces, surrendered and the Levant, bravely chal- 
lenging the larger CONSTITUTION, suffered severe damage as the latter 
maneuvered across her stern. Her attempt to escape was foiled, and 
the American ship had another prize. 

The CONSTITUTION had justified Joshua Humphrey’s trust in frig- 
ates. Her fire power, her large sail area, her unusual heavy construction 
and her maneuverability had proved a perfect foil for the heavy 
foreign ships of the line. Above all, her skillful commanding officers 
had taken advantage of her attributes. She had become the symbol of 
American freedom and of American fighting ability and the promise 
of greater American power yet to come. 
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SURRENDER OF H.M.S. JAVA 


USS. Constitution 
December 29, 1812 


U.S.S. CONSTITUTION AND H.M.S. JAVA 


At noon, December 29, 1812, H.M. Frigate 
Java 38 guns, ran up her colors; at four 
o'clock she was a dismasted, shattered hull. 


The action was marked by splendid handling 
of both ships and extreme gallantry. The 
British Captain, Lambert, mortally wounded, 
surrendered his sword, but when he _ was 
carried off the CONSTITUTION to die on shore, 
Commodore Bainbridge, himself suffering much 
from wounds and supported by officers, came 
on deck to bid him farewell and return his 
sword. 


Pei 


PART IV 


The 


CONSTITUTION 


in Peace 


When the CONSTITUTION returned to Boston at the close of the 
War of 1812 her fighting days were over, but most of her career in 
the Navy still lay before her. No one, then, could have foreseen that 
more than a century later she would still be carried on the “ships in 
commission” list of the Navy! The CONSTITUTION remained laid up 
at the Boston Navy Yard until 1821 when she sailed as flagship of the 
Mediterranean Squadron and patrolled that sea for seven years. On 
July 19, 1828, she re-entered the Boston Navy Yard and was put out 
of commission. A board of inspection thereupon reported that she 
was unseaworthy and should be broken up and sold. She was still 
awaiting that fate in 1830 when Oliver Wendell Holmes, a young 
Jaw student, wrote a rousing poem, Old Ironsides. The stirring words 
spread like wildfire over the nation and the clamor that arose was 
such that Congress appropriated funds for restoration of the ship. 

On June 24, 1833, the CONSTITUTION entered the new drydock at 
the Boston Navy Yard, the first frigate ever to be docked in the 
United States. There she was rebuilt under the direction of her former 
Captain, Isaac Hull, and in 1835, fully returned to her best sailing 
trim, sailed again to the Mediterranean as flagship of the squadron. 
From 1839 to 1844 she served as flagship of the Pacific and Atlantic 
Squadrons successively. From 1844 to 1851, she cruised the East 
Indies, Pacific Ocean, South American waters, and again the Mediter- 
ranean. After a year of inactivity at New York, she returned to the 
Mediterranean Squadron for the last time. 

From 1855 to 1860, she was laid up at the Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, Navy Yard and reconditioned as a school ship. On 
August 1, 1860, she was again put into commission and ordered to 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis to be used as a school ship for 
midshipmen. At the outbreak of the Civil War, she was towed to 
Newport to prevent her capture and served there, also, as a training 
ship. She returned to Annapolis in 1865, and in 1871 went to Phila- 
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CAPTURE OF H.M.S. CYANE AND LEVANT 


USS. Constitution 
February 20, 1815 


U.S.S. CONSTITUTION AND 
H.M.S. CYANE AND LEVANT 


On February 20, 1815, H.M. Frigate Cyane 
and H.M. Sloop Levant fulfilled a curious 
premonition of Captain Stewart of the CON- 
STITUTION that his men would see action in 
twenty-four hours. 


Moonlight and a veil-like mist enveloped this 
action. Splendid seamanship by Captain Stew- 
art had succeeded, by running and _ backing 
from one ship to another, in engaging each 
separately and preventing his own from being 
raked. The enemy surrendered as prizes of war. 
This was ‘Old Ironsides’’”’ last fight. 


delphia where, in the next four years, she was rebuilt and used until 
1878 as a training ship in the Navy Yard. That year she transported 
goods to LeHavre for the Paris Exhibition and returned to New York 
again as a training ship. In 1881, when the United States Navy was 
at its lowest ebb, Old Ironsides, then a venerable 83 years of age, was 
still in commission. More years were spent in New York, and again 
at Portsmouth, where she served as a receiving ship. 

On her 100th birthday, the CONSTITUTION was towed to Boston, 
attiving September 21, 1897, and for the next several years remained 
on exhibition at the Navy Yard. Congress, in 1900, authorized repairs 
to be accomplished by donations but few gifts were received, and in 
1905, in a state of advanced deterioration, the Navy recommended 
that she be towed to sea and used for a target. Again, popular senti- 
ment was aroused and Congress in 1906 appropriated $100,000 for 
repairs. At that time her interior and rigging were repaired but the 
need for additional work soon became evident. 


At long last, on March 4, 1925, Congress authorized a complete 
restoration of the CONSTITUTION providing the cost was borne by 
money raised by popular subscription. 


This time, funds poured in from patriotic and historic societies and 
organizations and from the school children of the nation and on 
June 16, 1927, flying the flags of 1812, she was drydocked at Boston 
in the shadow of Bunker Hill Monument. There she was completely 
rebuilt, retaining about fifteen per cent of her original materials. In 
July 1931, spreading her shining: canvas, she sailed on a visit to ninety 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific ports where her attraction for her country- 
men was vouched for by the 4,614,762 visitors who boarded her. In 
1934, she returned to her home port of Boston, “in service but not 
commissioned.” In August 1940, she was again put in commission, 
and in addition to her assignment as an American shrine, became the 
flagship of the Commandant of the First Naval District. 


* * * * 


Today the CONSTITUTION lies beside a dock at the Boston Naval 
Shipyard. As one approaches the Shipyard, the frigate’s masts tower 
above the surrounding ships and structures. Nearing her one sees the 
graceful lines of her design, the black and white of her hull brightened 
with touches of red, the guns bristling from her ports, and the visitors 
crowding her spar deck. Boarding her and treading her decks, studying 
her construction and appointments and examining her mementos, one 
learns unforgettable lessons in United States history. 
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THE SALUTE 


USS. Constitution 
Centennial, Boston, 1797-1897 


CENTENNIAL, 1797-1897 


Upon the 100th anniversary of her launching, 
Old Ironsides was ordered by the Secretary of 
the Navy to return to Boston. Amid the salutes 
of the Battleships lowa, Massachusetts, Texas 
and the North Atlantic Fleet, she was towed to 
the place of her birth. Special services were 
held and with a subsequent review of sailors 
and marines she formed the central figure of 
a great reception in her honor. 


on 


Visitors walk the decks where Preble, Decatur, Hull, Bainbridge, 
Stewart and McDonough preceded them. On the spar deck, the small 
boats, the anchor cables running to the shining capstan, the 22 carron- 
ades, the two bow chasers, the belaying pins, and the horse block 
from which her captain directed action are in their accustomed places. 
Above her deck soar the masts with the ropes, halyards and shrouds 
converging to the topmost spars. 

Below, on the gun deck, are the 30 long guns with their powder 
and water buckets hanging close by, the grog tub, the scuttlebutt, the 
powder kegs, and the galley. Another sturdy capstan is graphic. evi- 
dence of the manpower needed to hoist her anchor — 90 men on the 
spar deck and 90 on the gun deck! 

Again below, on the berth deck, is the wardroom aft, the officers’ 
quarters, the sick bay and the brig. Attached to the timbers overhead 
are the hooks from which the crew’s hammocks were slung. Lowest 
of all is the bleak orlop deck with its vast storage area and the 
quarters for many an unlucky seaman. 


The austerity of the ship is impressive. One realizes vividly the 
discomforts of life at sea in the days when the CONSTITUTION was 
gaining her fame. Ever present dangers and the arduous demands of 
the sea molded the American sailors of that era into a hardy crew. 
They, like the ship, responded to every challenge and fought the 
elements and the enemy with courage and success. 
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U.S.S. CONSTITUTION 
Boston Navy Yard, 1943 


AT HOME 


Restored by authorization of Congress, the 
pennies of the children of the Nation, and the 
people before whom her story was brought, 
this great ship has become the sacred shrine of 
the Navy and the Nation. Now in the place 
of her birth, she shelters the memories that 
have peopled her decks. 


THE FLAG 


USS. Constitution 
1797 


“THE FLAG” 
U.S.S. CONSTITUTION 


“Bright flag at yonder tapering mast, 
fling out your field of azure blue, 
Let Star and Stripe be homeward cast, 
nd point where Freedom’s Eagle flew; 
train home, oh! lithe and quivering spars, 
Point home my Country’s Flag of Stars.’? 


This booklet is sold under the auspices of the 
NAVY RELIEF SOCIETY, an organization established 
in 1904, for the assistance, in time of need, of naval per- 
sonnel and their families. The proceeds from the sale of 
this brochure will be used for the relief of needy families 
of officers and enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps 
now on active duty or retired and dependents of deceased 


Navy and Marine Corps personnel. 
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